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Management is Resourceful and Resilient. It 
Always Knows How to Cut Costs. It Gets a 
New Fount of Resourcefulness and Ideas When- 
ever There Is a General Wage Increase. Wage 
Increases Therefore Should Not Lead to Price 
Increases. SO Labor Seems to Think. 


National Collective Bargaining 


By SoLtoMon Barkin, Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, New York. 


must understand the specific purposes and meaning of the trade-union. It is 

the product of a competitive democratic capitalistic society. Unions did not 
exist before our present social system; and new orders will produce new forms of 
labor organizations. The trade union movement is the worker's instrument to 
express his dissatisfaction with current arrangements and institutions about him. 

You cannot measure trade unions in the same terms as you might evaluate any 
other social organization in our society, because obviously the trade union move- 
ment protests against other institutions. It exists only because workers have found 
business and other institutions in our society inadequate to answer their needs. 


I WE are to comprehend fully the evolving forms of collective bargaining, we 


Unions Main Form oF WorKER ORGANIZATION HERE 


Workers are restless because certain demands have not been answered or ful- 
filled. That restlessness has been channeled into the trade-union movement. The 
trade union is, at least in our society, the first normal outlet for a worker's expression 
of dissatisfaction with his lot. It is the most immediate one. He can’t turn to 
politics because as an individual he is completely helpless in the political arena. No 
political organization will hearken to him unless it be the old Tammany type which 
was willing to distribute a bit of largesse here and there to get a vote. But it was 
not answering his basic needs. 

The trade-union movement is only one form of labor organization. In this 
country, it is the most dominant and almost the exclusive one. But in the history 
of labor under capitalism in other countries, the trade-union has been only one of a 
number of organizations within what is called the labor movement. In Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand, the political wing of labor is sometimes equally im- 
portant to, or more important than, the trade-union as a means of satisfying this 
basic restlessness among workers which demands new channels of expression. 
150 
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Wuy GREEN AND Murray BELIEVE IN FREE ENTERPRISE 


In this country, however, there are very few alternative, or subsidiary, forms of 
expression for the worker other than the trade-union. The dominant characteristic 
of the American labor movement is that it expresses itself through trade-unionism. 
This explains how both William Green and Philip Murray can appear before Ameri- 
can business groups and say: ‘I am in favor of free enterprise.’ They are truly in 
favor of free enterprise, although not as defined by the people whom they address. 

Green and Murray believe in free enterprise because they believe the trade-union 
movement can be the leverage for effecting all of the worker’s ambitions. They 
believe it can become the tool for the full expression of labor dissatisfaction and 
yearnings, which in other countries must be guided through a variety of labor 
groups, including trade-unions, political parties, cooperative housing projects, 
public welfare organizations and a wide variety of intellectual efforts. 

The trade-union movement, therefore, stems from a wider fount of personal and 
group dissatisfaction than economic dissatisfaction. It is true that the economic 
lot of the worker is basic to his entire outlook. Nevertheless, we know that there 
is a greater drive than wages behind this will to organize. It will never be sat- 
isfied merely by recognizing the worker as a union member in an individual plant. 


BALANCED PROGREssIVE ECONOMY 


The trade-union is a crucial institution in our economic society for two impor- 
tant reasons. First of all, it is the only institution in our economy which emphasizes 
the social and public functions of business. It emphasizes above all else the human 
impact of what occurs in the business world. It is constantly asking for full em- 
ployment, not as a mere economic phrase, but as a practical proposal. It asks for 
full production, full employment, annual wage and full use of resources for raising 
the standard of living. No other institution in our economy is dedicated to the 
ultimate realization of these purposes. 

Secondly, the trade-union movement, as an economic institution, is the only one 
truly dedicated to the establishment of a balanced economy, one which is by and 
large free of the wide fluctuations known as the business cycle. The trade union 
movement is dedicated to securing such stability. It engages in open economic 
conflict to attain economic stability. It states its economic demands not only as a 
desire for more money, but also as a demand for a “‘larger share of a larger pie.”’ 
That is a basic economic concept of the trade-union movement. It says: ‘‘We not 
only want more wages, but we also want a larger proportion of the national income. 
We want it because that is the only way we are going to have a balanced economy.”’ 


Levet To Wuicu Savincs SHOULD Br REDUCED 


Trade-unionism rests on the belief that by expanding consumer expenditures 
sufficiently we may ultimately reduce savings to a level equivalent to the ability 
of our economy to absorb new investments. That economic philosophy is so con- 
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trary, so strange, to the mores of our business world, that its concepts until recently 
were foreign to the American public. It is still challenged by American business, 
though now endorsed by the liberal economists. The latter are today articulating 
the concepts which have long been basic to the drives of the trade-union movement. 

These two trade-union concepts are frequently forgotten in the day to day ex- 
perience in industrial relations. 

One conclusion, to be drawn from this analysis, is that it is both fallacious 
and dangerous to think that we can secure industrial peace through minimizing 
industrial disputes by considering them petty and local controversies which must 
be settled at any cost, irrespective of results. Unfortunately that philosophy and 
attitude prevails in the day to day efforts of many conciliators. This approach 
frequently aggravates disputes because organized labor usually has its mind set on 
the larger objective, and is not easily talked out of its particular demands. One 
great aim of every conciliator must be to assure himself that the settlement of a 
dispute will contribute to lasting industrial peace. We are not going to have 
industrial peace unless we satisfy the two fundamental trade-union tenets discussed 
above. 


Emity Post Not AccEpTEp As ARBITER OF UNION BEHAVIOR 


A second conclusion is that there is no point in asking for moderate behavior 
of trade-unions simply because Emily Post says so. The middle class created the 
concept of wealth, and the English aristocracy created the ‘“‘gentleman’’. The 
ordinary rules of deportment still should govern everyone's conduct, but the “‘gentle- 
man myth,”’ if you will, stems from a completely different social environment, one 
which has little in common with the denim of the mill or the overalls of the building 
worker or even the white-collar of the clerical worker. 7 

Labor, when engaged in disputes, is trying to solve the problems of social or 
economic justice (i.e., more wages, shorter hours, overtime pay, security provisions 
and other detailed union demands), as well as the problem of economic stability. 
When we talk of economic stability, that opens up the problem of low prices, high 
rates of operation, high wages, good production, guaranteed employment, etc. 
The trade-union movement is a method of leverage in a free capitalistic society. 
It is fighting and struggling against the power forces of our society. That cannot 
result in ‘‘peace’’. Without its militant presence, many problems will remain un- 
solved. 

The American trade-union movement has made progress in realizing its de- 
mands. It has made tremendous strides in advancing wages. It has been favored 
by a rich and resourceful country and a highly aggressive pioneering management 
which has again and again proven its ingenuity, resourcefulness and resilience in 
finding new ways of reducing costs. The trade-union movement has prodded man- 
agement into a continuous series of concessions which lifted labor’s standards. 

The process has been costly and has engendered great social tensions and con- 
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flicts. Labor aspirations have not been understood fully by the American people; 
widespread approval has been slow in coming; gains have been granted grudgingly. 
The proportion of labor income to the national income has not significantly changed 
for very apparent reasons. Wage increases have been most abundantly secured in a 
rising price market. If prices have not as yet risen sufficiently to cover the cost of 
the increase, managements have not been backward in raising the price subsequent 
to the wage increase. . 


MANAGEMENT RESOURCEFUL AND RESILIENT 


This experience has implanted a firm faith among American trade-union leaders 
in the employer's ability to pay. Labor has embellished this faith and called it the 
‘theory of dynamic cost.’" Management it argues, is resourceful and resilient. It 
always knows how to cut costs. It gets a new fount of resourcefulness and ideas 
whenever there is a wage increase. It is not strange that industrial engineers are 
not always equally successful in stimulating industrial progress. An engineer once 
said ‘I made this report and it would have saved this company X dollars and would 
have been the best thing for them todo. But they filed the report on their shelves. 
Why they acted after they gave you the increase, I shall never understand. But they 
only took the report off their shelves after you extracted that wage increase from 
them.’’ This experience has reinforced labor's belief in the potency of the trade- 
union, as a means of making management manage well. | 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING WITH INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYERS AND COMPANIES 


In effectuating its purposes, the trade-union operates within a defined institu- 
tional pattern. A union comes into being first by organizing workers in a given 
plant. Our laws, habits and business organization demand that you first organize 
the shop or the craft in the shop. If you don’t organize that unit, you don’t havea 
union. Some early forms of American trade-unionism did not recognize this con- 
sideration and passed out of existence. 

The trade-union starts in the individual plant. The worker’s first effort at real 
liberation comes by his joining or helping to form the plant or job union. Every 
employer knows that during the first year of a union contract, every worker feels that 
he is taking over the plant, for a very good reason. With union recognition, the 
worker for the first time feels: ‘“‘I have rights; I have a place; I have a status; I can 
talk; I can protest; I can tell them that I don’t like things.’’ This union deals with 
the immediate difficulties and sore spots in that plant. They relate to wages, hours 
and working conditions. They are the first layer of activity which the union makes 
possible. 

But the meaning of these matters is constantly broadened. The union becomes 
concerned with the most varied and intimate details with the consequence that it 
quickly requests the right to review many types of managerial decisions previously 
carefully guarded by the employer. Labor’s interest in job assignment and pro- 
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duction standards brings it into headlong clash with managements which refuse to 
share the determination of these working conditions. The interests and activities 
of the union continuously grow. 


Unions Witt Tackre ANy PROBLEM 


When unions go into these fields, they are accused of ‘‘trespassing’’ on manage- 
ment’s prerogatives. In plant collective bargaining, the union and worker will 
constantly reach out toward the solution of any problem which stands in the way of 
getting better and better conditions. However, the union soon finds that many 
issues cannot be dealt with on the plant level. 

Sometimes, as an intermediate step, a union reaches out and organizes all units 
of the same company. That broadens the scope of, and is a necessary sequence in, 
collective bargaining history. Without such complete organization of a single 
corporation, work can be switched from plant to plant; one plant can be played off 
against the other; unions may be weakened by the power which the employer may 
have over the single unorganized unit. However, it doesn’t change the nature of 
the bargaining process, since the parties are still dealing with essentially the same 
problems as they were at the plant level. They cannot transcend the area of compe- 
tency of the individual employer in a competitive society. The limitations of the 
plant or employer unit in collective bargaining are quite apparent to the trade-union. 


INpDustTRY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Trade-unions are constantly pressing for the wider unit of industry collective 
bargaining which may assume many forms. It may be city-wide, area-wide or 
national; but the form is of secondary consequence. ‘The crucial fact is that there is 
a move to an industry-wide level of collective bargaining. 

Why does the union move toward industry-wide collective bargaining? It 
does so to eliminate or prevent favoritism and establish competitive -parity; to 
facilitate the administration of collective bargaining agreements; and to establish 
the union standard. Every union in organizing workers must spell out the union 
standard; and there is no better way of establishing a standard than having one. 
The industry-wide collective bargaining agreement is good proof of a standard. 
It also generally helps to eliminate problems of union security and reinforces the 
union as the permanent agency. 

Industry-wide collective bargaining minimizes the importance of the anti-union 
employer. It strengthens the constructive employer groups in the collective bar- 
gaining process. But more important in time is the fact that industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining places within the union’s grasp a whole series of problems which 
it could not deal with when it was negotiating with the individual employer. 


Russer INDUsTRY 


Very fortunately we have made a good deal of progress toward industry-wide 
collective bargaining. One of the most interesting examples is the recent nego- 
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tiations in the rubber industry. Industry-wide collective bargaining is a normal 
development in collective bargaining. It will be expedited by the creation of 
industry-wide employer associations to carry on such collective bargaining. 


STEEL INDUsTRY 


There is a preliminary stage in the development from plant or company col- 
lective bargaining to industry collective bargaining that is typified by the steel 
industry. There is no industry-wide collective bargaining, as such, in steel. The 
U. S. Steel Corporation meets with the other steel companies in New York City and 
then sends its representatives to Washington to negotiate with the United Steel 
Workers of America. The agreement reached between them becomes the industry's 
pattern. That is not industry-wide collective bargaining. It does not enable the 
parties truly to consider industry-wide economic problems. 


Woo.Len INDUsTRY 


In the woolen industry, one company controls about one-quarter of the pro- 
duction, the American Woolen Company. Negotations with the industry, begins 
with a conference of about 170 woolen companies at which the union presents its 
proposals. The management's spokesman headed by the American Woolen Com- 
pany, present their views. If no agreement is reached, the conference breaks up. 
There is no other industry-wide conference or agency to carry on. The union then 
negotiates directly with the American Woolen Company. The agreement reached 
with it becomes the standard. The rest of the industry follows suit by signing a 
similar agreement. This is a preliminary stage in the advance to industry-wide 
collective bargaining, to be followed by active continuous industry negotiations. 

In any event, the major significance of industry-wide collective bargaining when 
it is finally realized, is that it permits the discussion and consideration of problems 
which cannot be handled at the plant level. 

Interestingly the trade union leader concerned with industry-wide problems, 
or industry-wide collective bargaining, can more nearly approximate the econo- 
mists’ concept of the responsible leader than the one who negotiates at the plant 
level. The trade-unionists concerned with industry problems are interested in the 
effects of thir policies on prices, costs, employment and competition. They are 
driving toward uniform industry standards. 

Their patterns must therefore consider the problems of the industry. The 
barrier which the industry’s structure erects against the improvement of the workers’ 
lot, becomes the leaders’ special province. In their determination to deal with 
them, they broaden the scope of collective bargaining. Competitors must be uni- 
formly dealt with if union control is to be effective. Through such industry-wide 
regulations, many sources of economic instability may be eliminated and constructive 
programs may be undertaken for the promotion of the industry. This emphasis on 
industry-wide issues have made many trade-union spokesmen the foremost 
authorities on their industry’s problems. 
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GARMENT INDUSTRY 


The apparel industry is a classic example of what can be done. The industry 
used to be chaotic. Each employer would say: ‘‘Well, I can’t pay you decent 
wages because the other man is cutting prices and wages.’’ The union then came in 
and said in effect: ‘‘From now on everybody is going to have the same labor cost; 
and from now on, no manufacturer is going to contract his goods out to a new 
contractor in the midst of the season.’’ Such arrangements have created economic 
stability in this industry. Both management and the union have become con- 
cerned with the problem of increasing efficiency. 


CoaL 


The coal industry is another casein point. The union, the United Mine Workers 
of America, saw to it in 1937 that the Government insured minimum prices to prevent 
chaotic competition in this industry. 


TEXTILES 


Trade-unions normally try to lift collective bargaining from the plant to the 
industry level. Ina number of fields which have not yet established industry-wide 
collective bargaining, the unions have already enunciated the problems they will 
deal with when they get industry-wide collective bargaining. For example, in the 
textile industry the union is just begging for industry-wide collective bargaining, to 
deal with many problems which it cannot deal with effectively at the plant level. 

In the textile business before the war, the selling agent made most of the profits 
because of its peculiar structural arrangements. The manufacturer contended that 
he was unable to improve wage standards; but the industry as a whole was profitable. 
This is a typical structural economic problem which the union wants to deal with by 
consolidating the selling agent with the manufacturer. After such integration, the 


industry can raise our wages substantially. Industry collective bargaining will 


address itself to the problem. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The automobile union wants to eliminate seasonality of employment. It is 
therefore necessary to advance the dates of the automobile shows. How are you 
going to control shows? The automobile manufacturers must be brought together 
to agree on this practice. This end was partially realized in 1934 by government 
coercion; it must be done now by industry collective bargaining. 


Fu.tut FasH1oNep Hosiery 


Another illustration may be selected from the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
where the union conceded a wage reduction on condition that employers modernize 
their equipment. In highly competitive local service industries, union organizations 
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have helped to stabilize conditions. This probably could not otherwise have been 
effectively achieved. 


LuMBER 


One of the foremost plans of the lumber union is a reforestation program. But 
it can’t address itself to the individual lumberman, the farmer who may have six or 
seven hundred acres of land devoted to forests. He can’t do anything about it. 
The union, therefore, is interested in industry-wide collective bargaining so that it 
can tackle the reforestation problem realistically. 


NATIONAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Individual plant negotiations restrict the unions’ efforts with economic prob- 
lems. Industry-wide collective bargaining opens up new horizons to correct 
arrangements which are unstabilizing working conditions and depriving workers of 
opportunities for advancement. But just as plantwide collective bargaining has 
limitations, so has industry-wide collective bargaining. You can’t deal with 
most economic courses besetting the individual workers except by national col- 
lective bargaining. 

The next great movement in this country is going to be national collective 
bargaining. | 

An important reason for developing national collective bargaining is that many 
agreements reached on an industry level may be negated by the general force of 
economic events. Lowering of prices through technological changes will have no 
effect on demand for a given product if competitive industries are similarly reducing 
prices. The question whether particular wage increases should and can be absorbed 
by the employer is of little moment when employers can readily, and with little 
or no restraint, pass these increased costs on to the consumer. Labor's insistence 
on industry working at full capacity and on calculating its costs in terms of full 
Operation is not easily dealt with in the present channels for collective bargaining. 


ExPERIENCE WITH INFORMAL NATIONAL BARGAINING 


An informal approximation of national collective bargaining was experienced 
in 1938 when the steel industry set a national pattern of economic behavior. It 
reduced prices but agreed with the SWOC not to reduce wages. During the war, 
American unions also engaged in national collective bargaining with the aid of 
the Federal government. A wartime understanding was reached. With effective 
price control as a quid pro quo, labor accepted a freeze on general wage increases. 
The workers therefore became ‘‘economic statesmen.”’ 

When the war ended, it was thought that wage increases would be forthcoming; 
that profits would be kept down; that reconversion costs would be cushioned for 
industry by the carry-back tax provision. Labor hoped that industry would operate 
under the existing price structure. Deferred demand and a new supporting volume 
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of purchasing power generated by high wage incomes would insure continuous 
markets permitting high production, low unit costs, and ultimately larger prof- 
its. But management didn’t play ball! It didn’t accept this economic program 
deliberately promoted by government and organized labor. That was the signifi- 
cance of the General Motors strike. The workers and their leaders were determined 
to aid the government, the American people and themselves in enforcing this pro- 
gram. 

But management refused to have anything to do with this program. It insisted 
upon scrapping the OPA and all other controls. It was determined to play the 
game the old way with little restraint despite the consequences which would follow. 


One Errort Mape To EsTABiisH OrDER 


One effort was made to establish order, namely, the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence of November, 1945. But it was bound to fail. It was called too late. Labor 
and employer positions were already firmly set. The differences were defined and 
crystallized. Management was determined upon breaking down some of the gains 
organized labor made during the war. Intra-union rivalries overcast the pro- 
ceedings. Its purposes and scope was too narrow to interest many. Substantive 
issues were avoided. 

But another effort must be made to establish a national conference as a basis for 
national collective bargaining. There is enough mutuality of interest and problems 
to make such a conference a first step in the development of a national mechanism 
for resolving economic tension. 

The mode of collective bargaining is also changing rapidly. The negotiations 
with an individual employer no longer are significant and crucial. National pat- 
terns now determine collective bargaining relationships at the industry and local 
levels. It is therefore more than ever necessary to establish a national forum for 
collective bargaining. Without it, both sides must continue to spar until an ac- 
ceptable national pattern is developed. Moreover, unions and employers in their 
individual effort to evolve national patterns are likely to create intense internal 
conflict similar to that recently experienced. 


ANOTHER SHOULD BE MApDE ’ 


There are many problems which such a national conference could immediately 
consider in preparation for an obvious problem which will arise at the beginning 
of 1947. Everybody is aware that the recent wage movement was only partially 
completed. Another wage increase is in the making at the end of the present con- 
tract year. Industry will be reporting unprecedentedly high earnings. 

How shall labor share? How shall the increases in productivity currently 
arising be distributed? How shall labor get its permanent increase in the share 
of the national income? How shall labor share in the spectacular profits being 
earned in one or another phase of our economy? These are immediate problems 
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which will be answered fully or in part by the next wage movement. They will 
constitute the subject matter of the collective bargaining conferences to be held at 
the end of the year and the beginning of the following year. 


GUIDANCE OF INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES AND INDUSTRIES 


The wage patterns for the wage movement of 1946 evolved in a few industries 
and provided the bench marks for other industries. Cannot an orderly process 
of collective bargaining on a national level formulate these patterns so that labor and 
industry in the individual industries and communities may be properly guided? 
A procedure for national collective bargaining is important to resolve national ten- 
sion and conflict which are very serious in a highly integrated community. Our 
society demands use of bargaining power to effect a resolution of differences and to 
achieve a more balanced economic society. 

Efforts to find solutions for our industrial unrest by considering each strike 
separately is doomed to failure. You cannot conceive of these strikes or threats of 
strikes as isolated and unrelated. They have their root in the same human yearning. 
They are bred by the same currents of thought. They are precipitated by the same 
momentum. They must be dealt with as a whole; as an integrated and single event. 
The solution of each individual strike frequently intensifies the struggle and the 
desires of other groups. The integrated consideration of this problem on a national 
level through the mechanism for national collective bargaining would furnish the 
most helpful avenue for the regularized solution of these issues. 

This form of organization will open up the opportunities for handling many basic 
problems, such as sources of economic instability, which are now beyond the 
parties’ grasp in plant and industrial collective bargaining. 


Lasor Presses FOR JOINT STUDIES 


To fail to establish or to delay the development of a procedure for national 
collective bargaining would strengthen the movement to have the government do 
the full job of effecting a.stable progressive economy. Units do not want this to 
happen. 

Trade-unionism has dominated the labor movement of this country in contrast 
to the developments in other countries because we have enjoyed constant economic 
progress. The demands of the trade-union movement have increased. Full annual 
employment has become a practical ideal. Industry has promised an approximation 
of it in the assurance of full employment. Organized labor is skeptical but tolerant. 
It is hoping that management will act to realize these assurances. They must not 
prove as empty as they have frequently been in the past. 

It is for this reason that organized labor has appealed to industry to cooperate on 
the promotion of the annual wage. It presses for jointly sponsored studies of the 
problems and the techniques for stabilized employment. These must not fail, 
though they appear to be making little or no headway. The forthrightness with 
which industry meets this test will provide an index of its sincerity and determi- 
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nation to face the social challenges of our economy without governmental inter- 
vention. 

Similar tests are appearing in numerous other parts of our economy. A system 
of private enterprise must answer them favorably or invite further governmental 
intervention. There must be vigorous and constructive private action, otherwise 
governmental action is the only alternative. The trade-union movement is ready to 
define the expectations, and assist private enterprise in providing the answers. 
Organized labor is ever-ready to become an active participant in the process of 
finding these answers through joint agencies. 


Wuat NaTIONAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CAN Do 


The full development of institutions for national collective bargaining furnishes 
the best avenue for a constructive solution of the problem of a private enterprise 
society. These new institutions require careful study of form, scope and procedure. 
Many questions will arise concerning the representation of other interests. But 
these are secondary to the great economic problems which beset our national society. 
These cannot be dealt with rationally unless there are national agreements on prin- 
ciples and policies. While the national forum for collective bargaining is lacking, 
there cannot be a consistent program or national principles. 

The bargaining process is not now sufficiently narrowed or defined for the parties 
at the local level to be guided toward peaceful solutions of their problems. Hence 
the many small or even large labor disputes. Each is fearful of the precedents they 
might set for the group as a whole. The constructive approach is to arrange for 
national agencies. A long delay in achieving these ends will invite greater and 
greater governmental intervention and the restriction of the area of free enterprise— 
a most undesirable outcome from the viewpoints of management, labor and society 
as a whole. . 


ERRATUM 


Through an error on the part of the printer, incorrect page 
numbers appeared on the Contents page of Vol. 25, No. 4, 
October, 1946. Please substitute the enclosed corrected Con- 


tents page. 
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‘Perhaps We Must Slowly and Painstakingly 
Study and Understand the Industrial Organi- 
zation Piecemeal Before We Will Be Able to 
Understand and Deal with the Major Issues that 
Confront Us Today’’ (Douglas McGregor, 
MIT.) 


Professor zz Error 


A Review, By Cuartes S. Stocomse, Editor. 


E WERE considerably disappointed in the first publication of the Yale 
WV Labor and Management Center, titled ‘‘Mutual Survival: The Goal of 


Unions and Management.’’ Perhaps we should not have been, for we have 
for years been reading the published studies of University centers set up for the study 
of and dissemination of information concerning labor relations, and have derived 
small comfort from most of them. There was no reason to suppose that Yale would 
do ketter. ) 

Mr. Bakke, the author of the Yale report, being distressed by the labor tensions 
of the past year, dug down into his expense account, and took a swing around the 


country in news-reporter fashion to see if he could find out why what was going 
on was going on. 


DoomMeEep TO PERPETUAL CONFLICT? 


He says in his book that he interviewed—off the record, sixty each—leaders in 
management and labor. His major conclusion was that management expects unions 
eventually to behave as management would like them to, and that unions hope that 
management will behave as unions would like them to. So, as these ideas, 
he thinks, don’t fit together, one side or the other will have to give way, or they 
will smash each other up in their continual conflicts, and both finally be taken over 
by the government. 

Bakke does not point out, as Laski does, that being taken over by the govern- 
ment, does not end the quarrel, but perpetuates it within the halls of Congress. 

We object to Mr Bakke’s conclusion on several grounds. First, we doubt its 
accuracy, though admitting its plausibility. It seems accurate as reflecting the 
views of some union men and some industrialists, perhaps the most pugnacious and 
talkative among them. But to set it up as a profound generalization covering all 
labor relations in this country is an obvious distortion of the truth. 
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Wuat Came Ovrt or THE Por-sTILL 


Second, we know nothing of its origin, except that Bakke trotted around the 
country button-holing whoever he could, and then, in the still watches of the night, 
put what he could remember of the conversations in a pot, and distilled off his con- 
flict conclusion. Though Bakke has all the prestige of a big university behind 
him, we are unwilling to accept his word, on so slight and unexplained evidence. 

Third, even if we were to accept Bakke’s conclusion as accurate, it would still 
be only a penultimate generalization, distinctly harmful if used as a basis for union 
and industrial labor relations policies, and leading only to continual conflict. 
Whereas the truth lies rather in the ultimate generalization that the real interests of 
labor and management are identical—namely the well-being of the nation. Bakke 
did not boil his pot long enough, or he had the wrong ingredients in it, or he would 
have reached through to this fundamental. 

Fourth, he disregards the fact that over by far the biggest area of American 
productive life, unionized or not, there is no conflict or sense of conflict for survival 
as he describes it. 


Stupy Not Property DgsiIGNED 


We suspect that the whole trouble lies in the fact that Bakke jumped into this 
study of Labor Relations today without properly thinking it out beforehand. All 
studies of human problems are very difficult. They are particularly difficult when, 
as in the labor relations situation today, the element of conflict is present. This 
means that a great deal of thought must be given to the design of the study, to realiz- 
ing the difficulties to be encountered, how they may be overcome, what the chances 
are, in view of all the circumstances of arriving at any sound, useful or worthwhile 
conclusions, and in summation whether the circumstances make it advisable to make 
the study at all. 

We suspect that had Bakke done this thinking beforehand, he would not have 
undertaken the project, but would have turned his thoughts to something that was 
within the realms of possibility to obtain a useful result, even if it were less am- 
bitious. We admit it was a tempting subject, one which badly needs much study, 
but was obviously beyond the facilities or planning ability of the Yale Labor and 
Management Center. 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL MIscONCEPTIONS OF ECONOMIST 


The first error was in assuming that if you talk to executives, whether manage- 
ment or union, you will get from them the unvarnished truth as to what they think, 
even if it is agreed beforehand that it is all ‘‘off the record’’. Even if the big shot 
thinks he is telling the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, his whole 
experience is in the direction of withholding and distortion, partly as a protective 
measure, and partly because he wants to make a good impression on the interviewer. 

After about five to ten years experience with an executive, labor or management, 
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you can learn to spot his omissions of statement, his distortions, the natural vanities 
which color his thoughts, and discount them all by knowing whether he recently 
attended an association meeting or went to church. To walk in on him cold, and 
expect to get anything resembling his real opinion of the national labor relations 
situation in one interview is absurd. This is not to say that management and labor 
executives deliberately lie or distort. They don’t—they just do it unconsciously. 
Did Bakke know this? ; 

Again, whatever the opinion expressed, it does not seem of much value unless 
its origin is known—that is, why it is held—and how constantly it is held. One 
executive, high in the councils of the National Association of Manufacturers once 
stated that he thought the CIO was allright, and American industry had nothing to 
fear from it. He had become frightened at the awful tales of what the bogey man 
(the unioneers) were going to do to him, when they got around to organizing his 


plant. When they did organize him, and he started negotiating with them he 


found them quite reasonable—much more so than the rump union who had been 
plaguing him before. Hence his, probably temporary, view of the CIO. 

Another executive, who has so far warded off the CIO, is profoundly con- 
vinced that they are going to ruin the country, and that they will, if they ever get 
into his plant, involve him in a perpetual struggle for survival—just as Bakke thinks 
they will. ) 

Views or opinions, which often appear as convictions, often vary according to 
the place and circumstances of their expression. An executive, sitting in his club, 
with a few cocktails and a good dinner under his belt will be much different from the 
same individual in his office on a late Friday afternoon after a worrying week. Did 
Bakke seek his interviews at stated times and places, where he might get the most 
unbiased viewpoints, or did he just pick them up when and where he could? 


INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIOR 


An allied point is what the social psychologists call institutional behavior. 
If you ask a number of Methodists what they think the proper method of baptism is, 
right after they come home from church, where the parson has been expounding on 
the virtues of sprinkling as a method, and quoting chapter and verse on the authority 
for it, 80% will be very emphatic in saying that it isthe only true method. Makea 
similar study of Baptists, and they will say the Methodists are all wet—or not wet 
enough—and will all go to Hell because they are not thoroughly dipped. 

Call around and see the same people a week or so after, when the emotional 
stirring up has died down, and both Methodists and Baptists will admit that it 
doesn’t matter much which way you do it. 

This is institutional behavior. It is equally evident in labor relations. Talk 
to a management executive when he has just come from a trade association meeting 
or from a republican rally, and he will expound with much vigor and profanity about 
what unions are doing and going to do to this country, how the only thing to do 
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with them is to fight them to death, and if necessary enlist the services of the govern- 
ment to this end. 

Take a union leader after one of their get-togethers, and he will hold the op- 
posite views with equal vehemence. 


Opinions OF MEN WHEN ‘‘Hert Up’”’ 


See either of them after they have had a chance to be themselves, and you get 
but a minor reaction of this character. Did Bakke take any precautions against this 
sort of thing? It almost seems at times that he took care to get opinions when the 
guys were most het up. 

What precautions did Bakke take, or what checks did he have on the influence 
of the interviewer upon the results of the interview? All pollsters know that they 
can influence the results of their poll by the wording of their questions. The same 
goes for an interview. Within certain broad limits it is possible to get almost any 
view expressed by an executive interviewed. Even if the interviewer does not con- 
sciously attempt to do this, yet he cannot sit down with a man for half an hour or 
so, and fail to influence the outcome. 

With all these variations and unknown influences at work on the man inter- 
viewed, there also cannot be left out of consideration the fact that one interviewer, 
such as Bakke of Yale, would probably get a different set of opinions from the same 
men than those obtained if they were interviewed by Slichter of Harvard, or Mary 
van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


RELIABILITY UNKNOWN—NotT CHECKED 


These points are brought up to show that in developing his method of study 
Bakke did not, at least as indicated in his book, take the necessary precautions to 
see that his results had some chance of being reliable. We suspect that had he done 
so, he would have found that he could not get reliable results by his method—in fact 
that it was totally unsuited to the solution of the problem he had in hand. 

On two other points his study was faulty. 

His method was that of a reporter. If a reporter is assigned the job of finding 
out what people think of a certain matter, he puts on his hat and wanders out 
probably with the remark, ‘‘Well, so long boys. I’ve got to go out and find out 
what these lugs think.’’ When he comes back he writes up his story, which must 
be newsy, if not sensational, as a report of what they said. Generally, if he is any 
good at his job, he has a healthy lack of respect for what they did say, because he 
knows from past experience, all the prejudices, chips-on-the-shoulder, vanities, 
desires-for-notoriety, or for publicity, etc. which help to determine what they say. 
And reporters find these in big shots as well as in little shots. 

He certainly does not come back with some fundamental basic conclusion on a 
national problem. Apart from the fact that he has no inclination to do so, he 
knows full well that the material he has gathered does not warrant any such treat- 
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ment. (That is generally left to the paper’s pundits, the editors, who never stir out 


of the office. ) 


LIMITATIONS OF REPORTING TECHNIQUE 


If Bakke wanted to do a reporting job, he should have sat around in a newspaper 
office for a while and found out how reporters work, and the limitations of the 
reporting technique. . 

Another error into which Bakke fell, after coming to an unwarranted conclusion 
from the material he had gathered, was to assume that the condition he thought he 
found was a permanent one, and set the pattern for labor relations in America from 
now till Doomsday. That was indeed assuming the mantle of omniscience. 

In so far as Bakke’s conflict conclusion is taken as sound then he is fomenting 
labor strife, because there would be not much else, on the face of it, for labor and 
management to do but to beat each other’s brains out, and the sooner they start the 
sooner it will be over. 

Many people think that we are in a period of post-war hysteria, and at least 
hope that we will work our way out of it sooner or later. Bakke seem to have gone 
out in the middle of the worst labor tension period in American history, and come 


back with the conviction that it would be permanent. To which the only sensible 
retort is ‘‘Baloney’’. 


Sounps Lixe Kart Marx 


In short, we do not believe that Bakke has produced any conclusive evidence 
that the basic fundamental of industrial relations in America is perpetual conflict, 
which can only be resolved by one side giving way to the other. The doctrine that 
capital and labor must always be in conflict, and that only by one side or the other 
absolutely smashing its opponent was, as far as we know, first promulgated by 
Karl Marx. This doctrine inspired the extremists who caused the revolutions in 
Russia and Germany. It is indeed surprising, in this day and age, to find the same 
doctrine being promulgated by a professor of Yale University. 

We think therefore that the book should be withdrawn from circulation. It 
should not be allowed, at least, to fall into the hands of students, except those under 
the guidance of teachers who will point out its fallacies. 

It is not for us to say in what manner Bakke could more profitably have spent 
his time, and the university’s funds. If we had been in his place, and had collected 
the material he did, we should have taken a thorough look at it, and concluded that 


either there were an unsuspectedly large number of people in America who were 
crazy, Or we were. 


Wuat Micut Have Been Done 


We should then have tucked it away where no one could get at it, and gone out 


and explored the areas in American industry and business where there was no basic 
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conflict, no sign of there ever having been any real amount, and where none appeared 
likely. We should have attempted to measure the size of this area, and the number 
of people involved. We should have examined by every scientific means at our dis- 
posal how these areas of non-conflict came to exist, how they might be protected 
against the encroachment of conflict—by which we do mot mean how they could be 
protected against unionization—and sought to find from the lessons learnt how the 
areas of conflict might be reduced in size, and the intensity of the conflicts lessened. 
Only then should we have written a book. 

Such a project would be determined by carrying through our thinking beyond 
what we have called Bakke’s penultimate generalization, which led him into an 
erroneous conflict conclusion, to the ultimate generalization, namely that the in- 
terests of labor and capital, or unions and management, are identical, no matter 
what current appearances may be. 





Advice Is Quick and Ineffective. Guidance Is 
in All Respects the Middle Way. Counseling 
Takes Time but Does the Job. 


Advice, Guidance and 
Counseling 


By WittiaM G. SHEPHERD, Poughkeepsie, New York 


ou better go see Personnel, Tom.”’ 
“*Y’ mean ‘Hirin’ Firin’ Hall’, shoot off my mouth an’ get canned?”’ 


‘‘Naw, Tom. You got it wrong. Maybe that’s how it was in the other shops 
y worked, but not here.”’ 

“Yeah? Ain’t they all alike?’ 

‘‘Naw, not here. It’s like this, see? Y’ go in—you know, where they talked 
toy’ before y’ come on, where they got all the record stuff. Y’ say y’ gotta problem, 
see? They say come on in an’ sit down, ‘Have a seat,’ they say, nice an’ friendly. 
Y’ sit down in a good chair by the desk, the guy 'r lady yer talkin’ to sits down by 
the front of the desk. ‘Have a cigarette,’ they say, so you take one an’ light up. 
I always hold the match fer them. You know, they're friendly, I’m friendly, too. 


Str Back AND Take It Easy 


‘My name’s John Harris,’ they say, ‘what’s your's?’ So y’ tell ‘em. ‘Well, 
Tom,’ they say, ‘just sit back an’ take it easy. That’s right, relax. You can be 
yourself in here. Now, tell me what’s wrong.’ See? That’s the way they do it. 
Then y’ just tell °em you don’t like yer foreman, an’—well, get it off yer chest.”’ 

‘“‘Aw, nuts,Gus. Yerdreamin’ again. Whada they care, long asI get my work 
out? Besides, how do you know all that?”’ 

“Gees! Ain’t I been in there twice already? When Mary was sick I goes an’ 
messes up the whole line for fifteen minutes. Do they can me? No, sir! They 
call me in, we have a gab. Before I leave I feel fine again. Next time, I goes in 
myself. That’s when I gets afraid of my machine. Can y’ imagine? Yessir, that 
thing had me buffaloed, see? All at once I’m scared to shove the leather in, for losin’ 
ahand. Manalive! Well, this lady an’ me haveatalk. Howdol feel about this, 
what do I think about that? Three times in a row I goes in, right after quittin’, 
I don’t know how she done it, but I ain’t never had no trouble like that since. 
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“G'wan in, Tom. Just tell ‘em what’s wrong an’ I betcha a buck it'll help y’ 
a lot.”’ . 

So, Miss Personnel ‘‘lady’’, or Mr. Personnel ‘‘guy’’, they believe you know 
what to do to help them. What you do is quite liable to fall into one of the three 
categories: Advice, Guidance, or Counseling. This is a discussion of the differences, 
the relative values and vices of those three techniques. 


Apvice Is Easy to GIvE 


Advice is the easiest, most popular, and least effective method. 

Advice is easiest because it requires no real knowledge of Tom. You know the 
answers, so you lay them out. ‘“‘The company policy is this.’’ ‘The way to get 
along with your superiors is thus and so.’’ Advice is the resort of the lazy ‘‘expert’’, 
the ‘‘authority’’. It needs no intimate insight into the functioning of the human. 
Completely untrained “‘personnel workers’’ can be handed a book of answers and 
sent in to carry on according to this method. The company which follows this 
policy, however, is stealing money out of its own pocket. 

Advice is also easiest because it is quickest. You tell Tom and send him away. 
If employees come during working hours, you may think you are saving company 
time. But you are not, because, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, you have not 
advised Tom out of his problem. Actually, you are costing your firm double time, 
Tom's and your’s, for both are wasted. Advice is easiest because it almost certainly 
guarantees the employee will not return. Unhelped on the first occasion, he is un- 
likely to seek aid in the same place again. So you have more opportunity to im- 


prove your record file and look to your “‘hirin’ and ‘firin’’’. 


It Is Atso A Fraup 


This methed is most popular for all the reasons indicated above. Anyone can 
do ‘‘personnel work’”’ based on advice. The company can select bright young things 
from the line or the secretarial staff and make personnel people of them. It is the 
fastest means of ‘‘dealing’’ with situations and ‘‘eliminating’’ problems, hence it is 
““cheapest’’ and most “‘time saving’’. But it is, of course, a fraud, for it does not 
do its work. 

Advice is most ineffective in industry for the same reason advice to the love- 
lorn or to potential suicides is: it doesn’ touch them, First of all, a fact more than 
evident to every psychotherapist, the problem first presented (and “‘dealt’’ with by 
advice) is never the problem. The reason Tom doesn’t get along with his foreman 
is pretty certainly a reason inside of Tom. ‘This is always true except in the rare 
instances where no one gets along with that certain foreman. The adviser not only 
never gets down to the real reason, he doesn’t even try, or, perhaps, he doesn’t know 
there is a real reason and a real problem. 

To him Tom is just another difficult person come to tax his time and talents, 
where in truth Tom is a man in trouble, whose difficulty is diminishing his own 
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efficiency and the efficiency of the whole plant, but whose problem can be solved by 
intelligent personnel work. The attitude which Tom is bound to manifest as a re- 
sult of his confusion can quickly poison the attitudes and atmosphere of an entire 
department. Advising Tom is about like shooting a spit-ball at a battleship. 


Gu1pance Is Some IMPROVEMENT 


Guidance is an improvement, as virtually any technique would be, over advice. 
Guidance, in fact, is the middle way in industrial relations, for it partakes both of 
the vices of advising and of the virtues of counseling without owning all of either. 
Where psychological principles can be completely absent in the technique of advice, 
in guidance they must be employed. The personnel person here first established 
rapport, then lets the employee tell his whole story. On the basis of the tale un- 
folded, the guidance expert determines, either by guess-work or by intuition, where 
the trouble, in his opinion, actually lies. He then proceeds to outline for the em- 
ployee all or several of the possible ways he might solve his problem. The employee 
makes the decision as to which course he will follow. 

The advantages of this method over that earlier described will be obvious to any 
officer. Here the critical selection of a solution is made by the seeker, himself, 
hence will have some likelihood of materialization. The universality of man’s 
basic disturbances is such that a good percentage of the time the guess-work or in- 
tuitive estimate of the guide as to what constitutes the actual difficulty will be 
correct or nearly correct. This will depend, of course, on the guide’s ability. 


GuIDANCE Taxes More TIME 


Guidance does require somewhat more time than advising, but has a propor- 
tionately greater effectiveness. Guidance also demands some training, or else a 
phenomenally unusual natural aptitude on the part of the guide. Guidance deals, 
we may say successfully, with the immediate situation, but it does not penetrate the 
cause of the situation, the problem within the employee’s personality which per- 
cipitated the situation.- So guidance can offer no assurance that same or similar 
troubles will not again arise. By guidance the employee learns to live with his 
handicap, as it were. How much better, however, if he could be made free of his 
handicap! This liberation of the personality of the employee from a specific emo- 
tional handicap is what industrial counseling undertakes to do. 

Counseling takes time and the intensive, devoted services of a thoroughly trained 
personnel worker. But it pays off in a truly changed employee, one who is a greatly 
increased asset to the shop, and whose allegiance to his employers will set an ex- 
ample to all his fellow workers and assure his development of a long and faithful 
tecord with the firm. 

The counselor listens and considers, listens and asks simple, penetrating 
questions, listens until he has learned what deep conflict lies in the unconscious of 
his seeker. Then, by more wise questioning—never by ‘‘telling’’ him—the coun- 
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selor leads the employee to see the conflict which is the real problem and to under- 
stand how it has been manifested in the immediate trouble. Whether it is a problem 
of authority, childhood fears, libido fixation on an infantile level, anxiety grown 
from frustrated early drives, or whatever else, it is an axiom of modern counseling 
that when the employee can see it for himself, in himself, he thereupon becomes free 
from it to a considerable extent. 


Not PsycHOANALYsIS 


This is not to say that the counselor performs a psychoanalysis upon the em- 
ployee. Rather, he borrows from the psychotherapist a small part of his technique 
which is generally utilizable in industrial relations. Where professional therapy 
aims toward freeing the whole personality from its many unconscious tensions, in- 
dustrial counseling strives to relieve that single tension which is depriving the em- 
ployee of his full working capacity. Using this technique, the counselor succeeds 
in eliminating the cause of the present difficulty and at the same time preventing any 
future recurrence of the trouble. He produces a happier employee who knows he has 
been substantially helped. 

In summary, then, the three methods of individual trouble shooting in in- 
dustrial personnel work are: advice, which considers the surface crisis and dictates 
the solution; guidance, which considers the surface crisis, guesses at the cause, offers 
a number of possible solutions, and lets the employee make the deciding choice; 
and counseling, which goes to the underlying cause, the real crisis, and leads the 
employee to an emancipating understanding of his trouble. Advice is quick and in- 
effective. Guidance is, imall respects, the middle way. Counseling takes time but 
does the job. 
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There Is Widespread Misapplication of Statistics 
in Industry, Especially with Respect to the 
Deviation. Between the Rigorous Theoretical 
Conditions upon Which They Are Predicated and 
the Actual Conditions Met. 


Statistics on The Grill 


By Hersert G. HENEMAN, JR., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


of the industrial personnel function and verification of results at the operating 

level. In that article, it was suggested that the tools of verification were simple 
arithmetic, statistics, and cost accounting. Since the role of statistics is compar- 
atively well known in personnel research and cost accounting is less well known, the 
article dealt chiefly with the latter tool. It should be noted that thoughout the 
article the basic assumption was that the primary aim of the personnel function is 
decreased unit labor costs. On the basis of this assumption, it was contended that 
cost accounting often provides a better means of measurement of results in personnel 
work than arithmetic or statistics. 


I: THE Personnel Journal, September, 1945, I wrote of the need for proper perspective 


REBUTTAL OF STEWART AND BOLANOVICH 


In the February, 1946 issue of the Personnel Journal, Mr. D. A. Stewart and Mr. 
D. J. Bolanovich had an article, “‘Personnel Work on the Grill’’, which presented 
an excellent treatment of the role of statistics in personnel evaluation and criticized 
the viewpoint that cost accounting is the definitive tool in personnel evaluation. 
This article is in a sense a brief rebuttal of the contentions of Stewart and Bolanovich 
with respect to cost accounting. 

Their contentions with respect to the value of cost accounting versus statistics 
as a tool of evaluation were as follows: 


“The understanding of (personnel) records is accomplished through 
statistical analysis. Arithmetic and even cost accounting can be un- 
economical, and can result in erroneous and misleading conclusions; 
whereas statistical treatment of data save unproductive effort, point up 
appropriate interpretations to be made from records, and define the 
amount of confidence that can be placed in arithmetic and cost account- 
ing figures.”’ 
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With respect to evaluation, they contend that: 


‘On the surface it seems that such evaluations are largely accom- 
plished by good cost accounting as Mr. Heneman pointed out. This is 
not entirely true. The cost accounting can be no more reliable than the 
arithmetic figures given the cost accountant. Neither the best arith- 
metic measures nor the best techniques of cost accounting give an ade- 


quate picture. The application of statistical figures gives them signif- 
icance.’’ 


DEsIRABILITY OF Cost ACCOUNTING 


These contentions warrant serious consideration, for if they are sustained, per- 
sonnel workers should be hesitant indeed in accepting cost accounting as a yardstick 
for evaluating personnel practice. However, wholly apart from any current de- 
ficiencies in cost accounting as a tool, it would seem highly desirable to use cost ac- 
counting as a yardstick. This is especially true if it be granted that the actual 
performance of personnel functions is largely in the hands of the operating executives 
including foremen. In other words, the staff activities, such as personnel, should 
produce results in terms most useful to the line executives who currently make wide- 
spread use of cost accounting in all phases of general management, with the exception 
of the personnel function. Thus, if cost accounting is accepted as an adequate 
measuring device for functions other than personnel, it would seem that the per- 
sonnel department should bridge the remaining major gap in business evaluation and 
supply general management with functional cost appraisals of personnel work. 


Is Cost ACCOUNTING ADEQUATE? 


As long as private business operates on the profit system, accounting will pro- 
vide the definitive measurement of results. If cost accounting can be “‘unreliable’’ 
. ‘erroneous and misleading’’ when used to appraise the personnel function, as 
Stewart and Bolanovich contend, there is little reason to believe that it would not 
possess the same undesirable attributes when applied as the criterion of results in 
other management functions. Further, such statements as, ‘“The cost accounting 
can be no more reliable than the arithmetic figures given the cost accountant. 
. .. The application of statistical figures gives them significance’’, contain question- 
able implications. If the above statements are intended to imply that statistical 
manipulation can compensate for faulty collection of data, such a position is un- 
tenable. Neither statistics, cost accounting, nor any known manipulative device 
will make faulty data accurate, nor is prediction and control in such cases improved 
by a spurious superstructure of balance sheets or statistical formulae. 

As a matter of fact, the application of statistical techniques in personnel work 
leaves much to be desired. All too frequently, statistical personnel research utilizes 
formulas and techniques based upon rigorous assumptions and conditions not met in 
actual practice. In some cases such deviations do not vitiate the results for all 
practical purposes. But all too seldom in personnel statistical research is the 
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question asked, ‘‘Do the actual conditions found in this survey closely approximate 
the conditions upon which these statistical techniques are based?’’ Instead, the 
problem is overlooked, ignored, or conceded without evaluation of premises. It is 
obvious that in the practical operating situation aesthetic refinements in technique 
are illogical. 

But the line between meeting and not meeting the experimental conditions must 
be drawn someplace, and extensive examination of the literature reveals that little, 
if any, attention has been devoted to this problem. 

In fact, it should be noted that textbooks and articles dealing with the use of 
statistics in personnel work typically demonstrate not only the application of 
statistical tools in the evaluating function where they are applicable, but in many 
other functions where statistical tools are not as appropriate; for some personnel 
functions (illustrated later in this discussion) the question of evaluation is blandly 
ignored. 


Spurious ACCURACY 


In short, all too often statistical personnel research lends an air of spurious 
accuracy to faulty predictions. Should this trend continue on any large scale, the 
role of statistics in personnel might well deteriorate into the same dubious position 
as the old glad-handing personnel managers and the post-World War I ‘‘efficiency 
experts’. | 

Perhaps a few illustrations might be revealing. Wages and hours data are 
frequently evaluated using techniques based upon normal distributions. Cursory 
inspection of wages and hours data reveals, however, that multimodality and 
discontinuity are the rule rather than the exception with such data. Wages com- 
monly progress at five-cent intervals; hours change commonly in units of four hours. 
In addition, in grouped data, items are distributed irregularly within the class in- 
tervals. Another factor, skewness, is often overlooked. For example, the selection 
process may result in eliminating typists who type less than 40 words a minute. 
This cuts off the tail of the normal distribution with respect to typing speeds, but it is 
important that such action may affect the normality of the distribution with respect 
to other characteristics. 


DEsIGN OF ExPERIMENTS 


In general, such illustrations are intended to imply that too little attention is 
paid to the design of experiments in personnel research. This is especially true with 
respect to sampling studies which comprise the bulk of personnel studies. 


For an excellent discussion of this point, see McNemar Quinn, ‘‘Sam- 
pling in Psychological Research’’, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 6, 
June, 1940, pp. 331-365. This article contains a very good bibliography 
in the field of sampling that would be of interest to all personnel stat- 
isticians. . 
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Thus, for example, attention may be directed toward the effects of size of sample 
upon the degree of confidence when equal attention might well be devoted to the 
possibilities of narrowing the confidence limits through alternate methods of draw- 
ing the sample. No statistical formulas can adequately determine reliability unless 
the drawing of the units is done in such a way as to avoid bias, (i.e., each unit should 
have only one chance of being drawn, no unit should be replaced or substituted, and 
units should be independent). 

The design of the experiment is also important with respect to plans for holding 
certain variables constant experimentally; e.g., use of partial correlation. In such 
cases, there is always danger, of course, in holding the wrong factors constant, too 
many factors constant, and the like. Finally, with regard to sampling, each per- 
sonnel study is but one of a series of samples in time. In the dynamic personnel 
milieu, the experimental conditions are largely beyond control, subject to great 


fluctuation and, hence, prediction on the basis of statistical analysis could be 
hazardous. 


UncriticaL Usk UNsounp 


Most of the above discussion would apply equally well to the use of cost ac- 
counting. The nub of the matter is that the uncritical use of either tool, statistics 
or cost accounting, will not automatically yield accurate prediction and control. 
The most important factor in personnel research is unquestionably logical judgment 
supplemented by as many devices and techniques as can be brought to bear upon the 
problem at hand in an attempt to increase the objectivity of the evaluation process. 
Thus, there is need of developing as many tools as possible to reinforce judgment, 
and for some purposes it would seem that cost accounting could play a singular and 
vital role. Three types of cases will be used to illustrate this point. 

First, with regard to personnel research in small firms or departments, the size 
of the sample is so small that it is questionable if available sampling analysis tech- 
niques are adequate. Or, if they are used, the confidence limits are often so wide as 
to preclude effective action. In the business world where judgments must be made, 
it is not enough to say that the statistical tools are inadequate. Some means must 
be found to make judgments as to possible courses of action more objective. In 
such a situation, cost accounting, while not infallible, may prove more valuable as 
a basis for objective evaluation than the use of purely subjective estimates. In other 
words, the research worker selects from among the tools available the one best 
suited to the particular situation, like a golfer choosing a niblick when in a sand 
trap. It is suggested that where the number of individuals under observation is 
small, cost accounting may be the most effective tool. 


INCONCLUSIVE ANSWER 


The second case involves the situation wherein statistical study gives an in- 
conclusive answer. For example, it is shown there there are differences in average 
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production between employees who have completed a training course and those who 
have not taken the course. But the difference between the two means is not statis- 
tically significant. The statistician can truthfully say that the difference may have 
arisen through the operation of chance factors and imply that no action should be 
based on such results. But the line executive must take action. He cannot fall 
back upon an air of academic detachment. In such a case, cost analysis might be of 
aid in reaching a course of action. ' 

It is conceded that were the experiment repeated the cost figures might change, 
even if all conditions surrounding the experiment remained unchanged. Actually, 
such conditions hardly ever remain the same and, hence, even statistical analysis 
could not provide definitive prediction. In such cases, it is also suggested that cost 
figures provide a clue to the proper course of action—that cost analysis provides an 
additional objective means of evaluation. 


Wuere SraTisTiIcAL ANALysis Not Proper Toor 


The third case where cost accounting might play a useful role in the research 
worker's tool kit is the case where statistical analysis is not a proper tool to use. 
The following case is intended to illustrate such a situation. A large midwestern 
publishing company was about to enter a seasonal decline in volume of production in 
certain departments. The workers in the affected departments got together and 
appointed a spokesman to make the following proposition to the personnel manager. 


‘“We know that there won't be enough work to go around for awhile 
and that some of us might get canned. We've talked it over, and here’s 
what we propose. We'll all take turns laying off so that those remain- 
ing can work full time. In this way we'll share the available work and 
all of us will still have our jobs when business picks up again.”’ 


The personnel manager was delighted to agree to this suggestion, since it ap- 
parently solved a rather awkward and unpleasant lay-off problem. But he over- 
looked the cost situation. In his discussion with the employees, the personnel 
manager overlooked the fact that the plant was located in a state having a merit 
tating unemployment compensation statute; when the employees applied for and 
obtained unemployment compensation, he made the unpleasant discovery that his 
contribution rate increased substantially on his entire payroll, resulting in con- 
siderable expense to his firm and much explaining to top management. It is difficult 
to see what statistical tools would have been applicable in such a situation, whereas 
cost factors were of considerable importance. 


PERSONNEL SHOULD EVALUATE Own PERFORMANCE 


The uses of cost accounting in personnel evaluation are not confined to the 
Situations presented above. They run the gamut of personnel functions, both line 
and staff. For example, it would seem very important that the personnel department 
make periodic cost evaluations of its own performance to demonstrate the worth of 
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the department to top management. While such studies are beyond the scope of 
this article, it is becoming of increasing importance that personnel departments pro- 
vide justification for their existence. Here again, cost studies would be most 
valuable. 

Stewart and Bolanovich summarized their concept of the evaluation process as 
follows: ‘‘(1) Arithmetic figures summarize personnel records and give the basis for 
evaluation; (2) statistics give meaning to the arithmetic figures, and (3) cost ac- 
counting converts the figures and interpretation into dollars and cents.”’ 

Thus, their concept would make-it appear that despite its alleged limitations, 
there is a place for cost accounting in the evaluation process, and that it stands ina 
complementary relationship to this process. Their analysis is acceptable in some 
situations. It has been contended in this article that there are other situations in 
which the tools cannot be combined in such a fashion and, hence, cost accounting 
must also be used as a supplementary tool, and in some cases an independent tool of 
evaluation. In other words, the personnel field is so extensive and so complex that 
no one tool or rigid combination of tools can be expected to encompass all situations. 


SUMMARY 


Evaluation of results in personnel research should be accomplished in the most 
objective manner possible, supplementing logical analysis and judgment with in- 
vestigations using the best tools available. In a previous article in this journal, 
three tools were suggested in increasing order of importance, viz. arithmetic, statis- 
tics, and cost accounting. A subsequent article by Stewart and Bolanovich criticized 
the use of cost accounting as a primary tool, on the grounds that cost accounting 
could be unproductive, erroneous, and misleading, whereas statistics (by implica- 
tion) was not similarly deficient. 

In the present article it has been contended that uncritical use of any of the tools 
of personnel research, including statistics, can lead to faulty prediction and control. 
Further, it was argued that there is widespread misapplication of statistical tools 
in industry, especially with respect to the deviation between the rigorous theoretical 
conditions upon which they are predicated and the actual design of personnel ex- 
periments. It was noted that statistical techniques were not desirable in evaluating 
certain situations and in other cases, the statistical inquiry might not reveal signifi- 
cant differences between groups. In such cases, the research worker might use 
the tool of cost accounting in an attempt to reinforce his jud gments with as many 
objective means as possible. 


EVALUATION OF CONTRIBUTION TO PROFITS 


Finally, it was contended that: (1) The prime evaluation of business practice 
is profits; (2) the job of the personnel director is to assist line executives in de- 
creasing unit labor costs; (G3) the personnel functions are largely performed by line 
executives; (4) executives measure results of non-personnel functions chiefly through 
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the medium of cost accounting. If these contentions are accepted, then there would 
seem to be considerable reason for accepting cost accounting as a primary tool in 
evaluating the results of personnel work. : 

Finally, the personnel field is so extensive and so complex that no one tool or 
rigid combination of tools can be relied upon to supplement the personnel man’s 
judgment in all situations. Therefore, since cost accounting provides better 
measures than other personnel tools in certain situations, it should be considered an 
integral part of the personnel evaluation tool kit. 
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The Method of the Slight Periodic Raise in Pay, 
the Friendly Slap on the Back, and Other Time- 
honored Ways of Handling Salaried Employees 
Seem Not Enough. 


Salaried Employees—A Case 
Study 


By Rosert B. Ecxtes, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


OsT-wAR unrest among workers generally has turned the attention of employers 
P to the unrest of the salaried groups in industry. What the salaried groups 
want naturally varies with region, type of work, and company policies; but 
the ideas of one thousand salaried workers of all grades and types may serve as a 
general indication of what the post-war worker on the salary payroll expects from 
management. , 
Questionnaires, interviews, and written complaints coming from approximately 
1,000 employees of an Indianapolis firm show that the salaried workers’ broad de- 
mands of management can be classified under three general headings: 
(1) The first demand is that the pay scale shall be better adjusted to living costs. 
(2) War training programs should be continued by management for the mutual 
interest of both employer and worker. . 

(3) The worker must have a better method of communicating with management 
either through organized groups or unions, or through trained personnel 
men especially appointed to help the worker make his wishes known. 


Want MAINTAINANCE OF War STANDARDS 


The routine clerical worker in the post-war period demands a salary that will 
support a standard of living attained during comparatively prosperous war years. 
He will be dissatisfied and become a bad worker unless the standard of living he 
believes should be his can be met by his salary. He will judge the adequacy of his 
pay by its buying power and will be less inclined to listen to stories of mere pet- 
centage increase, should management try explanations of why pay increases are not 
in proportion to those given other groups. 

This attitude is borne out by the high percentage—80%—of the stenographers 
and sales division clerical help who indicated that the war-time standard of living 
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must be maintained. They were close observers of the gains made by the wage 
earners. Their reasoning was that an improved standard of living for wage earners 
would bring a similar improvement for themselves. 


MANAGEMENT WILL Be JupGED SEVERELY 


The engineers and other similar highly trained workers will demand salaries 
adjusted to competitors’ scales of pay as never before. This group is very conscious 
of the need for its collective skills. Shifting of jobs, moving from war plant to 
war plant, and salary information made more available through trade journals and 
employment services has given this group a new picture of its vital importance to 
management. At least 40% of the skilled salaried workers stating an opinion were 
emphatic in their assertion that henceforward they would judge their management 
very severely by salaries paid for similar work elsewhere. 

Both groups of salaried workers wanted to see the management conduct periodic 
job surveys in order to account for changing job requirements and, therefore, new 
pay scales. They were also anxious to see these job surveys adjusted to the actual 
increased living costs of their community. Any pay scale set up only on job survey 
bases and neglecting living costs would be entirely unsatisfactory. ‘‘Why take a 
job that could not meet expenses?’ they said. 

The second area of the salaried workers’ interest was that created by the ex- 
tensive job training program of war industries. With very few exceptions the 
workers liked the training within industry programs. Most said that for the 
first time they were given an understanding of not only their job and new paths for 
advancement in related fields but that they found a new interest in the job that 
management was trying todo. So strong was the desire for further education that 
some stated that they would form a group to continue studies even though manage- 
ment might not be interested in helping them. 


ProvipEpD New Roaps ror ADVANCEMENT 


It is apparent that the training within industry program excited the interest 
of the employee as few things had before. It made him conscious of new roads 
for personal and professional advancement. It would be a catastrophy should 
management generally fail to take this opportunity to train for leadership within 
ranks and to develop a more efficient organization. 

Of the three general demand areas the one about which the salaried workers 
showed greatest concern was in their demands for better ways to make their wishes 
known, with satisfactory results, to management. Almost all of the salaried em- 
ployees felt that they, both as individuals and as a group, had not been given suffi- 
cient attention by their superiors. 

This failure on the part of the bosses should be remedied by such procedures as 
more frequent interviews, better relations with the personnel department, more job 
analyses and finally some way should be found for the airing of grievances without 
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danger of prejudice to the individual. The often-times vehement dissatisfaction 
that was expressed concerning the handling of personal problems by management 
and general grievances demonstrated that in this area management should devise 
new methods and procedures if efficiency in operation is to be maintained. 


ORGANIZATION AS Last RESORT 


The salaried personnel was not in favor, generally, of an office workers’ union. 
The union, in their opinion, prevented advancement and stood in the way of in- 
dividual recognition. However a grudging admission came from at least 40% that 
should all else fail some sort of plant organization could be formed with the object 
of presenting group and individual problems to management in a forceful manner. 

One way to help in settling this problem, suggested by many, was the ap- 
pointment of a competent official who should devote his entire time tothem. This 
official should act in a general liaison capacity between management and the em- 
ployee. He should possess the confidence of both management and the worker and 
have the authority to bring to management a solution of the problem and carry 
it out. At least 70% of the workers believed that such an official could represent 
them and forestall any question of a union. 


SLAP ON THE Back REsENTED 


The methods of the slight periodic raise in pay, the friendly slap on the back, 
and other time-honored ways of handling the salaried employee seemed not to be 
enough. The higher officials of management, said many, should take personnel 
training along with the lower cadres of supervisors. Certainly dissatisfaction was 
sufficiently expressed that it was clear that the salaried worker felt he had been 
neglected and pushed aside. . 

It would seem advisable, if those group opinions are representative, for manage- 
ment to consider generally the desires of the salaried groups in respect to the ad- 
justment of the pay scale to living costs, continued job training, and reforms in 
Maintaining good personal relationships with these workers. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
California Personnel Management Association, San Francisco 2, Cal. 


THE EXECUTIVE IN ACTION 


By Marshall Edward Dimock. New York. Harper & Bros., 
1945. 276pp. $3.00 

This book is good reading for executives. It is challenging and inspirational; 
at the same time it is a book you can read with speed and profit. 

The author has succeeded in presenting his ideas of how executives in an organi- 
zation should function. He draws heavily on his own experience in the War Ship- 
ping Administration, but does it without ego and bureaucratic rules and regulations. 
No matter how practical an operating executive you may be, you will find much you 
can put to daily use in Dimock’s book. 

The publishers contend that it is the first book to go into an extended analysis of 
the day to day work of the top-exectutive. This is probably true since the author 
does give us a running account of what executives encounter and how they overcome 
their obstacles. It is not a text book, but rather a personal account of what goes into 
the making of a successful executive. Dimock combines an interesting and unusual 
work experience with an organizational philosophy that only comes from a rare 
blend of administrative talents and human understanding. 

If the reader is an operating executive he will recognize the author’s knack of 
ferreting out the real tests of leadership, and especially his manner in emphasizing 
the operating approach in discussing strategy, functions and techniques of manage- 
ment. 

Dimock believes that an organization has life and vitality only when all of its 
employees are infused with the desire to increase effectiveness and productivity. 


JOB PLACEMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


By Clark D. Bridges. San Francisco & New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1946. 329 pp. $3.50 

This is not a trivial book for the social service worker; neither is it a text on the 
virtues of using the crippled worker. It is without question one of the most impor- 
tant personnel books of our time. 

Bridges has given industry a source of information available in’no other form . . . 
an extremely valuable reference guide to physical impairments and work related 
factors. Every job analyst should study this book. Throughout the book it is 
teadily recognized that the author has made good use of sound personnel principles. 

This is not a treatise on veteran rehabilitation, although disabled veteran cases 
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probably make this subject more important. The general results of subjects men- 
tioned indicate that when properly selected, trained and placed, the handicapped 
workman is likely to excel his ablebodied fellow workmen. 

Part IV is an excellent outline for job analysis, presenting actual check lists and 
selected forms. Much space is devoted to terminology used in job appraisal. Part 
VI treats of specific disabilities, describing hundreds of common disabilities and 
impairments together with the related job factors that must be weighed in deter- 
mining the employee's capacity to perform a given job. 

The author refers to the coming field of industrial hygienists that we will 
probably hear a great deal more about in the next five or ten years. Put this book 
on your list. Someone in every personnel department, no matter what your business, 
should be informed on the subject treated in this book. 


PLANNING & PREPARING OFFICE MANUALS 


Report Number 128. Compiled and Edited By The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1945. 100 pp. Loose-leaf. $5.00 


Most companies have at one time or another recognized the need for standardized 
written instructions for office procedure. Small offices may escape the realization 
and appreciation of how valuable such a collection of established practice can 
become to a busy clerical staff, but as the work-week becomes shorter and salary- 
increases focus attention on the operating budget, systematic office procedure takes 
on a new importance. 

The study is an interesting array of sample text material taken from large and 
small firm manuals. Office managers who are personnel-minded will be particularly 
interested in this employee manual for standardizing personnel procedures in the 
office. | 

The Dartnell staff has done a good job of collecting various forms, -compiling 
related data and assembling company experiences in this field. Some of the samples 
presented are primarily concerned with inducting the new employee, others are 
standard reference sources for department rules and regulation, still others run the 
gamut of job instruction. The office manual as an induction medium is given con- 
siderable attention with typical examples of contents and subject treatment. 

Check lists for planning and producing the manual are valuable aids to anyone 
planning the production of such a job and the editors have included many helpful 
suggestions. The reproduction of actual pages and outlines of successfully produced 
office manuals are a worthy contribution to the study. 


WHAT PRICE SUPERVISION 


By R. D. Bundy. Deep River, Conn. National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 1946. 
48 pp. $2.00 


The gap between high-sounding theory and outmoded practice in dealing with 
management's key problem comes in for some pretty frank analysis in this book. 
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The author’s primary contention is that the price of high grade supervision is in- 
significant in comparison to the high cost of its absence. 

The book is intended to tell management how to build a stronger supervisory 
force But supervision is not confined to foremen alone. It extends through all 
executive levels from top to bottom and the author attacks typical supervisory 
faults with constructive suggestions for building a definite company program of 
strong supervision that can withstand the cost-conscious era ahead. 

In conclusion the author holds that management, especially the executive 
officer, should be predominately personnel conscious—and he makes a good case of 
how and why this objective should be gained. 

The book is not a heavy bit of business literature, but contains some very helpful 
policy suggestions. 






































ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 


By Clarence M. Updegraff and Whitley P. McCoy. Chicago, Ill. Commerce 
Clearing House. 1946. 291 pp. $3.75 

















Today's industrial strife is placing a new importance on a better understanding 
of arbitration. It is becoming more apparent each day that arbitration is no longer 
government strategy or a legal phase—but a realistic method of reaching agreement 
that is peculiarly adaptable to labor disputes. Legislation affecting union-manage- 
ment relations can be expected to give more and more attention to the importance of 
getting disputes settled quickly and amicably. 

What arbitration is, how it works, who arbitrates, how he is selected, how the 
arbitrator works, how he frequently fails, procedure, awards, contract clauses, and 
hundreds of pertinent topics, affecting all phases, step by step, are carefully presented 
for the professional worker or the layman. 

Quick and dependable answers are given to such questions as: What powers has 
an arbitrator? When is an arbitration award void? How to make an award 
stick’? How are arbitrators selected? What are requirements of proof? How do 
arbitrators reach a decision? How should a hearing be conducted? When must 
legal precedent be considered? When are lawyers helpful? 

This book might be called a description of labor arbitration as it is practiced 
rather than an exhaustive text on precedent, statutes and court decisions. 

It is a valuable aid to personnel managers, business agents, labor lawyers and all 
executives concerned with industrial relations. 
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THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM OF JACK & HEINTZ 
By Roswell Ward. New York. Harper & Bros. 146 pp. $2.00 


Here is one of the most exciting records of modern management. The title of 
the book is modestly referred to as the ‘“‘personnel program’’ of two of American 
business’ most colorful figures, yet actually it is the overall management policy of 
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these two men—a story that rings true with a surprising revelation of facts and 
figures. 

Fundamental in Bill Jack’s philosophy is the 3-fold basic policy that objectives 
of management and labor can be and are identical, there must be equitable sharing 
of the rewards of work well done, and likewise a coordinate sharing of the risks of 
bad business conditions. This is a departure from traditional management thinking. 
At this point the author of the book adds his own opinion and says he believes that 
American industry is really not so resistant to new ideas in industrial relations as 
that certain types of executives are resistant to the concept that there can be new 
ideas within the traditional enterprise system. 

Jack contends that in industry today, particularly in the precision industry, but 
actually in all industry, workers are far more interested in what is going on and far 
more capable of making judgments in regard to a wide range of policies and problems 
than in the past. He considers it no threat to private enterprise when it is realized 
that democracy cannot be left at the factory gates—that good citizens in a political 
democracy cannot spend eight hours a day in an industrial autocracy. 





